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BRIE ESE RMONS EOR 
BUSY MEN 


I 


RELIGION IN BUSINESS 


“Study to be quiet, and to do your own business, and to 
work with your hands,” —1 THESS. iv. 11. 


IT is no uncommon thing to hear business men 
declare that they have no time to attend to re- 
ligion. Possibly a more convenient season may 
come, and in the later days of life, when they 
are able to retire from active duty, they hope 
to bestow their dearly-earned leisure on the 
affairs of the soul. But such a plea reveals a 
complete ignorance of the very nature of re- 
ligion, and especially of the peculiar traits which 
distinguish the Christian religion. Too busy 
with life to attend to the claims of religion! 
That is like the famous complaint of one who 


could not see the forest for the trees, or of that 
A 
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other who could not see London for the houses. 
The trees are the forest. The houses are 
London. This active, eager, business life is 
your religion. These crowded days and heavy 
undertakings are the material of religion. In 
them you become and are religious. Through 
them you carry out your religion, and serve 
the cause of religion. If this busy life is 
not Christian, you will find that your leisure 
cannot be. Your anticipated retirement will be 
too late. i 

Allow me to remind you of some very simple 
truths: (1) The essence of Christianity is, that 
each soul should by an act of faith and sur- 
render yield itself to God, to be an instrument 
of righteousness in the world, The Father has 
planted a Vine in the world. Christ is the 
stock, and Christians are the branches. (2) 
Through these branches it is the will of God to 
produce the fruit of the Vine. The world, its 
government, its commerce, its creative powers, 
and even all its thoughts, are to be brought 
into subjection to Christ. (3) What we are re- 
quired to do, is to be instruments in the Divine 
hand, exercising our faculties, playing our small 
part in life, so that through these daily and 
hourly operations the kingdom of God may 
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come, and the will of God may be done on 
earth. 

But you will see at once that to withhold 
yourself from being the agent of God during all 
your active hours and your busy years, while 
you are working with hand or brain, while you 
are in your business or profession, while you are 
discharging your duties as a citizen in local or 
imperial affairs, and to suppose that as a make- 
weight you can give yourself to God in certain 
hours or days of devotion, or in the problematical 
leisure of your closing years, is to cherish a 
great delusion. His use for you is to carry out 
His thought, the Christian ideal, in your life as 
an artisan, or a shopman, or a merchant, or a 
lawyer, or a doctor. For this he gave you 
these faculties and these opportunities. Take 
that, your work, your real life, your lasting 
contribution to the world and to the sum of 
things, out of His hand, and how can He accept 
as a compensation a few odd hours devoted 
to religious work, or certain subscriptions to 
charitable objects? The world’s life is made 
up of these human activities, commercial, social, 
civic, intellectual. It is that lump He designs 
to leaven by putting you in the midst of it, 
and giving you your part to do. When He 
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plunges you into business He does not withdraw 
you from religion. On the contrary He says, 
“T give you now the sphere in which you may 
exercise religion.” Too busy to be religious! 
God’s answer would be, “If you cannot be 
religious when you are busy, how could you 
be if you were at leisure? If you cannot make 
bricks of clay, how could you make them of 
straw ?” 

Thus in this letter, the first we have from 
the hand of Paul, the special anxiety is not, as 
the modern illusion would lead us to expect, 
that the new believers should give themselves 
to “Christian work,’ but that each Christian 
should give his full attention to his business, to 
his handicraft, as the means by which his re- 
ligion should tell on the world. For that would 
not be Christ’s Christianity which did not make 
business better, public lfe wholesomer, and 
society purer. Probably there was nothing more 
startlingly novel in the new faith of Christianity 
than the religious significance it gave to the 
ordinary occupations of life. Judaism in its 
highest and ripest expression was still haunted by 
the feeling that between the service of the Lord 
and the practices of business there was some 
irreconcilable contradiction. In that beautiful 
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book of Ecclesiasticus, where the old faith most 
nearly approaches the new, we read :— 


“A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong- 

doing, 

And a huckster shall not be acquitted of sin. 

Many have sinned for a thing indifferent ; 

And he that seeketh to multiply gain will turn his 
eye away. 

A nail will stick fast between the joinings of stones ; 

And sin will thrust itself in between buying and 
selling.” 


Xt is a new note that is struck in the New 
Testament, where business, the buying and sell- 
ing, the work by which the daily bread is earned, 
is enjoined as the means of realising the kingdom 
of heaven. No New Testament writer would 
think of saying that the ordinary operations of 
life are a hindrance to religion. The point of 
view is entirely changed. The Christian is to 
go into the world and engage in its duties for 
the express purpose of bringing all its activities 
under the dominion of Christ, or rather, of 
letting the will of Christ operate freely in the 
shaping and the conduct of the world’s affairs. 

The amazing change seems to be produced 
almost insensibly by the mere facts of the Incar- 
nation. The Son of God enters the world, and 
spends his early years in a carpenter’s shop. 
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When His great message is to be delivered He 
gathers about Him a few busy fishermen, whom 
He carefully trains. And immediately He dis- 
appears from the earth we find them returning 
to their craft upon the waters. Simon Peter 
saith unto them, “Igo a-fishing.” They say unto 
him, “ We also come with thee.” That is the 
attitude of the founders of the Church on the 
morrow of the Resurrection, This studious 
knitting of religion to the simple handicrafts, 
and identification of its exercise with the common 
discharge of a man’s vocation in life, gives the 
keynote to the Christian message. It is em- 
phatically not a call away from ordinary duties 
into the retirement of the cloister or into the 
practice of some elaborate ritual; but it is a 
light which illuminates and transforms whatever 
we have got to do, a legend written upon the 
utensils and tools of our daily toil, 
“ Which he may read who binds the sheaf, 
Who builds the house or digs the grave, 


And those wild eyes that watch the wave 
In roarings round the coral reef.” 


And because this was the distinctive element 
of the Gospel at its inception, it was also the 


new discovery of the Reformers at the beginning 
of the sixteenth century. The Medieval Religion 
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had lost and overlaid all the grand and simple 
teaching of the New Testament. The scholastic 
philosophy, following Aristotle rather than Christ, 
had exalted the Bios Ocwpytuds over the Bros 
mpaxtixos. The contemplative life, based on 
the counsels of perfection, poverty, celibacy, &c., 
was the religious life par excellence; the life of 
ordinary business, based on the Divine precepts, 
was inferior; it was stigmatised by the name 
secular. Thus the monk was the real religiosus. 
The parish priests, who were in the world to 
minister to its toiling masses, were on a lower 
grade; they were even called the secular clergy.’ 

When Luther set about the study of the New 
Testament, he discovered that this cardinal con- 
ception of the Medieval system was an express 
contradicton of the spirit that breathes in the 
apostolic writers. With a fiery zeal, he dealt 
blow after blow at this fiction of the theological 
schools. He maintained that a Christian father 
was more in the way of the Divine obedience 
than the monk or the nun. UHe saw in the 
busy workmen and peasants, the merchants and 
the manufacturers around him, implements for 
realising the will of God much more effectual 


1 See Hammond’s Bampton Lecture on the Scholastic Philo- 
sophy for an admirable elucidation of this historic blunder, 
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than the clergy, and the so-called religious, who 
were cut off from the real work of the world. 
He brought religion down from the cloister into 
the street. The damp cloistral air was ventilated. 
Religion became again living with the life of 
men; and by the breath of Divine life breathed 
into the world’s activities, the splendid advance 
which made the modern world was begun. 

It is difficult for men to-day to obtain a calm 
and clear view of either the truths of Protestant- 
ism or the truths of the New Testament, from 
which they are sprung. We see everything 
through the distorting medium of centuries. 
Error and ignorance and corruption have formed 
a dense fog over the fair origins of our faith, 
like that which always hangs over the banks 
of Newfoundland. 

If I were to attempt to lead you back through 
all the intricacies of this secular error, it would 
be impossible to be brief. But striking straight 
at the truth as it is in Jesus and in His Apostles, 
I will try to leave on your minds these two 
distinct impressions :-— 

1. Your handicraft, or business, or profession, 
is before all things the service which you have 
to render to God, the means by which your 
religion is to be exercised. 
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2. The religious spirit is to be maintained in 
all the details of business. 

1. Your work is your religion. The bio- 
grapher of Michelangelo says, in speaking of 
his designs, “Incomplete as they are, they re- 
veal Michelangelo’s loftiest dreams and_ purest 
visions . . . there is an air of meditation and 
of rapt devotion. The drawings for the Passion 
might be called the prayers and pious thoughts 
of the stern Master.” If you are an artist 
in any one of the Arts, it will be in your 
art that your religion impresses the world. 
You paint a landscape, or you play a violin; 
you build a house, or you design a _ pattern 
for a dress; that is your sphere; through that 
material you will express what of Christ is in 
you. Your work will be good and lasting as 
you have studied in His studio, and express 
the thoughts of your Master. 

Are you a professional man, a lawyer, a 
doctor, a surveyor, an accountant? Modern life 
is articulated and held together by these pro- 
fessional services. The great object, therefore, 
is that Christ may get into them. Look at 
your profession as a knight-errantry for Christ. 
To soothe, to heal, to deliver, to save, to get 
justice done, to help the weak, to expose fraud, 
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to check dishonesty. Ah, no soldier in the 
days of chivalry had nobler tasks than these 
which are set before you. In the Tate Gallery 
there is a curious juxtaposition. Side by side 
are two pictures, one Millais’ picture of a 
knight delivering a maiden who has been robbed 
and bound to a tree in the forest. The other 
is Luke Fildes’ Doctor. Millais’ picture is in a 
visionary and unreal past. Fildes’ is the romance 
and chivalry of the nineteenth century. It is 
Christ at work through a good professional man. 
You see how the cold dawn is breaking, and 
the weeping parents have watched through the 
night. Through the night that brave and tender 
doctor has been sitting by the sick child, and 
battling with death. And through the night 
Christ has been at work in and through the 
doctor, perhaps to save the child’s life, perhaps 
only to illustrate again the significance of His 
death on the cross. 

Are you a business man, immersed in the 
sordid cares or the exhausting toils of the 
world’s work? Grapple this firmly as the 
means of serving your Master. Brother Law- 
rence, who was but a scullion in the monastery, 
had practised the presence of God until he 
could say: “The time of business does not 
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with me differ from the time of prayers, and 
in the noise and clatter of my kitchen, while 
several persons are at the same time calling 
for different things, I possess God in as great 
tranquillity as if I were upon my knees at the 
Sacrament.” 

Every bargain you strike, every tool you 
handle, every commission you execute, is Christ’s 
concern. With a manful faith in Him submit 
the whole of your busy life to His direction 
and inspiration. 

Every lawful and honest calling is a service 
rendered to the community and to Christ. I 
imagine no one can be in doubt whether a call- 
ing is of this character or not. If it is, whether 
making or distributing, whether feeding or cloth- 
ing, whether instructing or amusing or recreating, 
you may do it as the agent of Christ. If you 
are a singer, sing; if you are an actor, act; if 
you are a publican, keep your public-house; as 
they who shall be judged by the law of liberty. 

2. There is then no distinction between our 
religion and our daily business. The one is the 
spirit, the other is the body which the spirit is 
to animate. I will hazard one suggestion on 
the mode of breathing the spirit into the body. 
See that you begin the busy day by definitely 
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commending it to Christ, and committing your- 
self to His care and direction, like that brave 
royalist, Sir Jacob Astley, at the battle of Edge- 
hill: “O Lord, Thou knowest how busy I must 
be this day. If I forget Thee, do not Thou forget 
me. March on, boys!” If you submit yourself 
each day to the will of God, it is as if you 
launched your boat on a swift and silent current 
—though you may be occupied with the small 
details on board and may hardly glance at the 
banks, all the time you are carried along the 
favourable stream. The man whose day is 
begun and supported in prayer, may stumble, 
but he will not fall—may suffer, but he cannot 
fail. But you say, The very nature of my 
employment is contrary to my conscience. I 
cannot ask God’s blessing on the things I have to 
do. True, “ Whatsoever is not of faith is sin.” 
But if you cannot ask God’s blessing on your 
business, you can ask Him to deliver you from it. 
Have faith in God. To Christ all power is given, 

not only in heaven, but upon earth. 

“Oh! I have seen the day, 

When with a single word, 
God helping me to say, 
My trust is in the Lord, 


My soul hath quelled a thousand foes, 
Fearless of all that could oppose.” 
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It is because Christian men have not faith, 
and will not stand in God’s great strength 
against the corruptions of the world, that the 
dishonesties, and lies, and frauds continue and 
even grow. If you all would make a covenant 
with God not to violate your conscience or break 
His law, deliverance would rise upon you, and 
the whole of London would perceive a thrill of 
moral regeneration. After all, the timid world 
goes blundering on in its wrong, and thinks 
it is impossible to make a change, only waiting 
until the brave and true man of God will rise 
and say No to its seductions, and utter the 
anathema of God upon its sophistries. 

It is then a question of a right will and of a 
simple faith. Assuredly every human being 
whose will is set upon the ways of God, and 
who has a humble trust in Christ as a present 
and working Saviour, is consciously or uncon- 
sciously used by God. Such a one may seem 
immersed in business, occupied entirely in his own 
narrow sphere, but from that obscure life a sacred 
influence is constantly stealing into the world. 


“The summer flower is to the summer sweet, 
Though to itself it only live and die.” 


I entreat you, therefore, to make or to renew 
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your covenant with Christ. Dare to say, “ For 
me to live is Christ.” In that resolution you 
are transformed into an instrument of His will, 
and all the gamut of religion can be executed 
in you. Tennyson beautifully described a living 
poet as “a reed through which all things blow 
into music.” You, as a Christian, in the world, 
busy with its duties and even to all appearance 
submerged beneath its concerns, become “a reed 
through which all things blow into religion.” 


II 
SIN 


“Him who knew no sin He made sin on our behalf.” 
—z2 COR. V. 21. 


Waat is sin? As I try to gaze steadily at that 
question in the light of Christ, in the revelation 
of the Christian Gospel, the answer shapes itself 
to my mind in this way:—Sin is the differ- 
ence between what I was meant to be and what 
I am. 

What were we meant to be? This we gather 
from observing what Jesus Christ was.  Evi- 
dently each human being was intended to live 
the life of God, to carry out His will, to love 
Him, and to obey Him; to acknowledge Him in 
all His ways, not leaning on his own under- 
standing; to be conscious of Him all the time, 
referring every action and every thought to Him; 
to have His spirit working within; to trust Him 
in such a way that it would be impossible to 


doubt Him or to murmur; to pass the few years 
15 
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of earthly life consciously as one who belongs to 
the eternal world, and to look on death as a 
return to the bosom of the Father. 

That is what you and I were meant to be. 
That is the image in which we were made. 
What we are, we ourselves and God alone can 
know. But it is not that. It is very different 
from that. And the whole margin, in some 
cases very broad, in other cases narrower, but 
to the best of men always seeming much broader 
than to the worst,—the margin between the man 
you are now, and the man that God meant you 
to be, is sin. . 

A broad and simple view of the matter like 
this enables us to understand those sayings which 
at first sound extravagant, such sayings as: “In 
many things we all stumble.” “ Whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin.” “ We all sin and come short 
of the glory of God.” 

It is a broad and simple view of the matter 
like this which will probably open men’s eyes 
to the facts, and evoke the old passionate ery to 


be delivered from sin. ‘ Against thee, thee 
only, have I sinned, and done evil in thy sight. 
Have mercy upon me, O Lord, . . . behold, I 


was shapen in sin, and in sin did my mother 
conceive me.” 


SIN iP 


When the matter is stated in this way also 
we apprehend how sin is partly in our nature, 
and a misfortune, partly in our act, and a fault. 
There is much sin in us for which we are not 
responsible ; there is much also for which we 
are. That for which we are not responsible 
evokes the cry of horror ; that for which we are, 
evokes the cry of guilt. 

Each man starts with an inheritance in the 
spiritual as well as in the physical organism. 
Just as he carries from his birth the germs of 
consumption or heart disease, so he carries from 
his birth tendencies, and associations, which are 
the creation of sin in previous generations. The 
germs do not develop at once; few of us know 
what germs may yet develop. Sometimes a 
child during the days of infancy seems perfectly 
heavenly. Lovely thoughts of God come un- 
bidden. He seems like one of those whom Jesus 
has taken in His arms and blessed. His prayers 
seem inspirations. Looking on him, we instinc- 
tively think of God. But in a few years a 
change comes, which is like a slow mist creeping 
over the city and gradually hiding the sun. It 
is a mist rising from within; the germs are 
developing; the inherited proclivities are assert- 


ing themselves; the miasma from dead fathers 
B 
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and grandfathers is stealing through the brain, 
and mastering the will. For this dark legacy we 
can take no blame to ourselves. We incur it as 
the lot of our humanity. We share its penalty 
only as we share everything that is human. 

But the sense of guilt attaches to our own 
acts. Though we are handicapped by our in- 
heritance, the race we run is our own. It is 
because we do not run the race as we should 
that we are tormented with the voice of con- 
science, and notwithstanding all our brave words 
to others, are aware that we and we only are 
responsible. When we talk of sin to others, we 
are thinking of the sin which comes by nature, 
and we speak as if we were sinned against rather 
than sinning. When we talk of sin to our own 
hearts and to God, we are thinking of the sins 
in act for which we know we are responsible, 
and each one says: “Depart from me, for I am 
a sinful man, O Lord.” 

But we shall get a clearer notion of what sin 
is if we endeavour to distinguish it from some 
other common ideas with which it is frequently 
confused; ideas like Crime, Vice, Wickedness. 
Many difficulties arise from using these terms 
as if they were interchangeable, and never seeing 
that there is a distinctive meaning in sin which 
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makes these careless synonyms incapable of re- 
placing the definite Scripture word. 

1. Crime, for instance, is a breach of a human 
law, a gross offence against the constitution of 
civil society. But as there may be a great 
divergence between the law of a given society 
and the law of God, it by no means follows that 
a crime must be a sin. A crime is a sin only 
when and in so far as the human law against 
which it is a trespass is identical with the 
Divine law. For example, the Rabbinical law 
was very far from being in exact harmony with 
the will of God, and it treated many things as 
criminal which were indifferent or even praise- 
worthy. Rabbi Akiba condemned a man to a 
fine of 400 denarii for uncovering his head to 
a woman in the street. And it will be remem- 
bered that the guardians of his Jewish law 
vehemently demanded the death of Jesus before 
Pilate on the ground that “we have a law” by 
which such a person ought to be executed. This 
means that the One sinless man the world has 
ever seen was condemned as a criminal by the 
most religious people of the nation that had the 
highest type of religion at that time existing. 
This alone is enough to remind us of the differ- 
ence between the ideas of sin andofcrime. But 
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it may be said that in a Christian country the 
law is based upon the law of God, and therefore 
to break the law will be necessarily to commit 
sin. No, John Bunyan was a criminal according 
to the law of Charles II. And for three cen- 
turies past Roman Catholicism has regarded 
heretics as criminals, and wherever the law has 
been amenable to the Roman Church, Catholics 
have employed the arm of the Government to 
execute aS criminals men who have ventured 
to read the New Testament for themselves and 
to act according to its directions. If, which may 
God forbid, the Roman Church should ever gain 
control of a Government again, it would un- 
doubtedly punish as crimes any violations of its 
laws, and we should see once more the martyrs 
and heroes of the human race, like our Lord 
Himself, stigmatised as criminals. 

2. Vice and Immorality, as the most obvious 
illustrations of sin, are frequently treated as if 
they were coextensive with sin. But it must be 
remembered that the notion of vice, and even 
the notion of immorality, is largely determined by 
the customs and the accidents of human society. 
Neither notion is like that of sin, definite and 
absolute. What one generation or country 
regards as a vice may in another age and place 
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be esteemed a virtue. Actions which once were 
treated as moral come in time to be treated 
as immoral. Socrates was put to death on the 
charge of corrupting the youth of Athens. The 
reason of the charge was that he taught them to 
think. But his lenient attitude towards a vice 
which we regard as the worst of all would never 
have been regarded in Athens as a ground of 
accusation. In the old Hindoo religion intoxi- 
cation caused by drinking the Soma-juice was 
regarded as an act of worship to Indra, And in 
Russia it is not considered a vice to be drunk; 
a pope, or priest, does not forfeit his religious 
influence by being seen in that condition. Yet 
by us drunkenness is very properly regarded as 
the most bestial of vices. 

Endless confusion has resulted from the careless 
habit of identifying vice or immorality with sin. 
The two notions cross and overlie one another, 
but they are in no sense coextensive; nor do they 
at any point exactly correspond. Things which 
we regard as shockingly immoral may easily 
have but a very slight degree of sin connected 
with them. Vices which we very properly con- 
demn may be viewed very leniently by God. 
But the most serious mischief of this confusion 
is that, identifying sin with immorality, we leap 
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to the conclusion that if we are not immoral we 
therefore are not sinful. Nothing could be a 
greater mistake. Vices we all condemn. That 
stands in the nature of the case; for vices mean 
certain practices which the moral sense of the 
community condemns. We reprobate them not 
because they are an offence against God, 2.e. not 
because they are sinful, but because they shock 
our own standards of right and wrong, or be- 
cause they bring obvious mischief to the per- 
petrators themselves, or to their victims, or to 
society. And because we reprobate the vicious 
and are not vicious ourselves, we are apt to 
suppose that we are not sinful. It is a ludicrous 
delusion. 

3. Wuckedness, which is a very vague term, 
comes much nearer to the idea of sin, because 
in Scripture the terms “ wicked” and “sinners ” 
are used almost interchangeably. But we fling 
about the word wicked in a wild fashion, and 
often declare a man is wicked because he has 
offended us, while the proper meaning of wicked- 
ness is that it offends God. I remember once 
hearing a publican denounce a street preacher 
to his customers as the very worst of men; and 
when I ventured to remonstrate with him, he 
made me the partaker of his sins. What he 
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meant by “wicked” was that if his customers 
were to follow the preacher's advice they would 
not be spending their Sunday evening over pots 
of beer at his bar. So contracted and personal 
is our use of the word wickedness, that it has 
become quite misleading as an equivalent for the 
New Testament word sin. There is much sin, I 
should almost be inclined to say the greater part 
of human sin, which we never dream of denounc- 
ing as wickedness. 

For example, here is a man who does not 
believe in God at all. So far from being what, 
in the light of Christ, we saw a man was meant 
to be, he absolutely blots God out of his con- 
sideration altogether. He never adores, he never 
prays, he is never contrite, never humble. He 
recognises no Being higher than himself. That 
is to say, he, to himself, takes the place of God. 
This man is really worthy of your study. He 
is not a criminal; he would never dream of 
breaking the law. For the same reason he is 
not vicious, for that would ruin his chances in 
this world, which is everything to him, In act 
at any rate he is not immoral, for he is too intel- 
ligent not to know the bitterness and torment 
which immorality entails. It would be con- 
sidered insulting to call him wicked. But if you 
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know what sn is, there is no one in the world 
more decisively living in sin than he is. Not 
the criminal, not the vicious, comes so glaringly 
“short of the glory of God,” as the refined, culti- 
vated, able man who lives without God in the 
world, and is therefore his own God, who denies 
the Lord who bought him, and habitually commits 
the sin against the Holy Ghost. If you will 
take the trouble to reflect, you will find that no 
one is so hopelessly removed from what man in 
the light of Christ was meant to be. The 
criminal will frequently repent in his cell, and 
with genuine tears will mourn a wasted life, The 
vicious, in his desperate throes to escape the habits 
which are dragging him down to ruin, will fling 
his soul up to God and find Him. The publicans 
and harlots have often been the first to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. But the person of whom I 
am speaking lives without God, and says that 
he is content to do so: he dies without God, 
and intends to bring the unused talent to the 
austere master, who reaps where he has not 
sown, and gathers what he has not strawed. 
He never repents, he never aspires. He stands 
foursquare in the position of that Lucifer, son of 
the morning, who fell from heaven because he 
became to himself a God. 


SIN 2 


That, in the light of the Gospel, is the con- 
summate sin. 

We can see therefore why it would sound 
absurd to say that all men are criminals, or 
all are vicious, or all are wicked, and yet it is 
not absurd, but a melancholy truth, the vast 
and pervasive tragedy of human history, to re- 
mind ourselves that all of us are sinners, very 
far gone from that bright and beautiful image 
in which we were made, incalculably different 
from what we were meant to be. 

But from this more general view of what sin 
is, let us turn back to note one or two of its char- 
acteristics as it appears in the practice of life. 

For one thing, note how sin works like a 
disease. Cut off from God, our proper life, we 
warp and wither and wilt away, like branches of 
a tree torn from the stock, which first die, then 
rot, or turn to tinder, and finally are burned. 
The progress of sin in the world is almost too 
horrible to contemplate. The progress of sin in 
the individual soul is on the smaller scale equally 
appalling. The soul is eaten away by it, as the 
body is by leprosy. 


“ And ill for him, who bettering not with time, 
Corrupts the strength of Heaven-descended Will, 
And ever weaker grows through acted crime, 
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Or seeming-genial venial fault, 
Recurring and suggesting still! 
He seems as one whose footsteps halt 
Toiling in immeasurable sand ; 
And o’er a weary sultry land, 
Far beneath a blazing vault 
Sown in a wrinkle of the monstrous hill 
The city sparkles like a grain of salt.” 


Watch that soul passing to ruin, and you will 
be overwhelmed with pity. And can that soul 
be yourself ? 

Then for another thing ask, Can the irre- 
parable be repaired? And if so, how? You 
observe the soul actually changing from life to 
death, slowly transformed like Lot’s wife into 
the salt pillar. The blood is tainted. The 
atmosphere of sin is breathed into the depths 
of the lungs. The guilt is obvious, but more 
obvious still is the spiritual degeneration. And, 
besides, the past, which cannot be undone, waits 
ever behind the arras to step forth at the 
appointed time. In that brief tragedy, The 
Promise of May, Edgar, who had in earlier days 
ruined a younger, comes back to make repara- 
tion by marrying the elder, sister, and to save 
the father from penury. His pretty scheme of 
atonement fills him with complacency. But un- 
expectedly the girl whom he had betrayed and 
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thought to be dead returns: she overhears him 
repeating to another the words of love she her- 
self had heard from him and believed. “Edgar!” 
she cries. She comes forward to forgive and to 
die. But the man is revealed to himself. What 
avails forgiveness? He loathes and scorns him- 
self, and sees his life as an irremediable blank. 
That, as I understand it, is the problem of sin. 
Nothing in this universe can ever be undone. 
The fact of the past, which will not be silenced 
or locked up or drowned, swims some day into 
view, like the dead face rising to the surface of 
the pond under the weird moonlight of memory. 

A voice comes out of the forgotten years and 
pronounces your name. Slowly and inexorably 
it recites your lies, your impurities, your self- 
seeking, your malice, your hypocrisy. Like the 
veiled form of Alcestis returning to Admetus, the 
souls you have injured pass before you, some whom 
you have ruined, some whom you have hindered 
as a stumbling-block in the way. Your atheisms 
and blasphemies sound in the hollow vault of 
heaven, and before the throne of God. 

The wasted opportunities, the deliberate sacri- 
fices of principle, the shameless preference of the 
world’s approval to God’s, the slow deteriorations 
of the years, as you allowed yourself to become 
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worse through sheer indolence and cowardice, all 
present themselves in startling clearness before 
you. . . . Enough, I forbear. 

The question is not so much, Can God forgive ? 
God can do anything. But it is rather, Can you 
forgive yourself? can you in Eternity find any 
mode of reconciling the soul you are now with 
the soul that you ought to be? What undoing 
is possible? How can the web be unravelled 
and woven afresh? How can a man be born 
when he is old? How can sins which are now 
part of you be put from you far as the east is 
from the west? If a man die, and*lie dead 
in trespasses and sins, can he—how can he— 
live again? 


III 


ATONEMENT 


“‘Him He made sin on our behalf.” —z2 Cor. v. 21. 


Ir we would bear in mind the definition of sin 
as the difference between what men are and what 
they are meant to be, we should readily perceive 
that the remission of sin involves nothing short of 
making men what they were meant to be. And 
that will not mean merely evolving a race of men 
in some future generation which will realise God’s 
ideal of humanity on the earth, but it will also 
mean wndoing the past, recreating men who have 
sinned_in the image of Him that created them. 
Or suppose we put it in this way : To remove 
sin implies first the correction of that fault in our 
nature by which we receive a tainted inheritance, 
and second, a new birth of the individual soul, 
a birth preceded by a death; for, admitting the 
fact of sin, the person who is shapen in it and 
has by the corruption of the will become assimi- 


lated to it, must spiritually die, and be buried, 
29 
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and rise again a new creature, if he is to live in 
newness of life. A humanity fulfilling the inten- 
tion of God in its creation, and every individual 
filling the appointed place in such a restored 
humanity ; that is the sublime dream which is 
suggested by the destruction of sin in the light 
of the definition of sin which we have derived 
from the New Testament. 

Perhaps we may dwell for a moment on this 
dream, “a new heaven and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness.” We can conceive a vast 

tT society of men wholly obedient to the will of God, 
living in reverent adoration, working with lowly 
love; we can conceive this society composed of 
those who have made a sorrowful trial of what life 
out of harmony with God is, and having sinned 
have been redeemed ; in such a society all that is 
good and beautiful in our present human life is 
secured and made permanent, all that is base and 
vile is excluded ; death has lost its meaning, be- 
cause it is understood that these beings are 
immortal, and if they pass from world to world, 
gently translated they may fade out of sight, but, 
no longer identified with a material and earthly 
organism, they are no longer subjected to the law 
of decay. Thrilled through and through with the 
unimpeded life of God, moving in the faultless 
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harmony of that one holy and loving will, they 
range through the endless spheres and systems of 
existence, ever learning, ever wondering, ever wor- 
shipping, blessed infinitely as in brief and vanishing 
moments of the present life some of us have been 
blessed. The yearning which this order of things 
can create but never satisfy is progressively satis- 
fied. The dreams of the good are realised— 
“The high that proved too high, the heroic for earth too 
The sat that left the ground to lose itself in the sky.” 
Now this dream of a sinless humanity, made out 
of this sinful humanity redeemed, this dream 
which haunts the imagination of Plato, Sir Thomas 
More, and the Utopian prophets of all ages, this 
dream which, materialised, inspires all Socialist 
reformers, this dream which evolutionists retain 
in the cold and comfortless form of a distant and 
vastly improved humanity in which we have no 
part except that of dying for it, this dream is the 
sober expectation of the Apostles. They are con- 
vinced that it will be; they are also convinced that 
they hold in their hands the truth and the power 
which will ultimately, however slowly, realise it. =) 
Sin, the whole dark margin between what we 
are and what we were meant to be, will be anni- 
hilated; it will be as if it had never been. 
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That such a result could only be effected by 
the Omnipotence of God is evident; but in the 
historical manifestation of Jesus Christ they saw 
the demonstration that the Divine Power was set 
upon that result; they saw also, and inwardly 
experienced, the potency and the process by which 
the splendid purpose was to be achieved. 

There was sin, the monstrous perversion which 
stood between man as he is and man as he is to 
be. That sin was removed by the Son of God 
Himself entering human life, and being made sin, 
that we might become the righteousness of God 
in Him. This was the Gospel. The thought of 
the Apostles upon this subject is not in itself 
difficult to follow. The difficulty arises chiefly 
from the crude and inconsistent notions which 
men in the course of the centuries have first de- 
rived from partial understandings of it and then 
read forcibly into their words. 

Let us try to trace their thought in its main 
outlines. 

First of all, for the removal of sin, it was 
necessary for men to Jearn what they were meant 
to be. Secondly, it was necessary that the dark 
entail of inherited sin should be cut. Thirdly, 
it was necessary that a regenerating power should 
be put within their reach, by which their past 
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could be undone and their personality could be 
remade. 

We miss the thought of the New Testament 
by making forgiveness, instead of remission, the 
pivot on which atonement turns. And when we 
introduce the idea, which the Latin Fathers im- 
ported from Roman Law, of a compensation which 
had to be offered to abstract justice, we drift 
into a totally different region of thought. And 
when, following the theology of the seventeenth 
century, we represent God as inflicting on Christ 
a punishment which is due to us, and excusing 
us on the ground that our punishment has been 
borne, we not only leave all the language and 
thought of the New Testament, but we present 
a theory which does not harmonise with the 
ideas of law or morality as these have been 
shaped by the New Testament influence. We 
must therefore endeavour very strenuously to 
trace the apostolic thought rather than that of 
the Fathers or of the Reformers. 

J. First, then, for the removal of sin, men had 
to learn what they were meant to be. That is 
given to the world in the Person of the Divine- 
Man, Jesus Christ; and it is expounded to men 
in that body of teaching which is preserved for 


us in the Four Evangelists. 
Cc 
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Dismiss all dogmatic presupppositions, and 
study the biography of the Man Christ Jesus. It 
is impossible not to derive a startling impression 
of what man was meant to be, and a humiliating 
sense of what he has become. Do not separate 
the teaching from the Person, or the Person from 
the teaching. As Tennyson used to say, even the 
Sermon on the Mount would, without the central 
figure of Christ, the Son of Man, become cold. 
And it is fatal for religion to lose its warmth. 
The Son of Man is the most tremendous title 
possible. Though the forms of the Christian re- 
ligion may alter, the Spirit of Christ must grow 
from more to more in the roll of the ages 


“Till each man find his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood.” 


This, he said, was one of his meanings in the line 


“ Ring in the Christ that is to be,” 


when Christianity without bigotry will triumph, 
when the controversies of creeds shall have 
vanished, and 


“Shall bear false witness, each of each, no more, 
But find their limits by that larger light, 
And overstep them, moving easily 
Through after ages in the love of Truth 
And truth of Love.” 
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“T am always amazed,” he said, “when I 
read the New Testament, at the splendour of 
Christ’s purity and holiness, and at His infinite 
pity.” ? 

This latest of our great teachers is at one with 
the Apostles. Indeed it is a truth established 
now, not out of the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses, but by the growing concurrence of the 
world, by sceptics and agnostics, by Hindoo 
students of the Vedas, by candid Chinese scholars, 
no less than by Christians themselves, that in the 
brief life of Christ there is unfolded to the candid 
reader a new and marvellous idea of what man 
was meant to be. As one is haunted by a beauti- 
ful face seen for a moment in a crowd and ever 
afterwards loved and desired, so when the vision 
of Christ has passed before the human mind, the 
unrest of desire, the conviction of shortcoming, 
if not the aspiration after the possible holiness, 
takes possession of the conscience. 

II. But the thought of what we should be 
only awakens us to a sense of our helplessness in 
the coils of sin which are round us from our birth. 
We writhe like Laocoon and his sons in the 
embrace of the serpents which assailed them 
from the sea. When we would rise, like the 


1 Life of Tennyson, i. 326. 
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eagle in the fable, we find the serpent that has 
been hatched with us, twining about us and 
dragging us down. 

It was therefore the work of Christ to become 
the head of a new humanity, a second Adam, as 
St. Paul would say, or, in the simpler language of 
St. John: As many as received Him, to them gave 
He the power to become the children of God, to them 
that believe on His name, which were born not of 
blood nor of the will of the flesh, nor of the will of 
man, but of God. So literally did the Apostles 
take this fact of a new humanity, that they re- 
garded the children of any parent who bélieved 
in Christ as holy (1 Cor. vi. 14). The almost 
incredible perversion of this truth in the sacra- 
mental doctrine of Baptismal Regeneration, by 
which the rite of sprinkling with water is sub- 
stituted for the living faith of the parent, has 
sorrowfully hidden from our eyes the Divine 
doctrine ; and the kindred blunder of treating 
the Church Organism as the important factor, 
instead of the spiritual Christ, has also obscured 
the truth as it is in Jesus. But an unprejudiced 
reader of the Epistle to the Ephesians will see 
that Christ, as the head of the new humanity, 
incorporates into Himself those who believe, and 
this Divine Organism deriving its life from Him, 
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is saved from the inherited curse that rests upon 
mankind. If the doctrine of this epistle had 
been received we should have had, not a church 
maintaining its semblance of unity by external 
and worldly ligatures, but a regenerate society 
deriving its vital power and inward holiness 
from Christ, as the branches draw the sap from 
the tree. 

And the actual good which Christianity has 
accomplished in the world is to be sought, not in 
ecclesiastical history, which is a dismal tissue of 
strife and persecution, of ambition and greed and 
worldliness, but in the organic forces which have 
always been proceeding from the person of Jesus, 
the exalted and glorified Jesus, and operating on 
the world through apostles, and prophets, and 
evangelists, and pastors, and teachers (how signi- 
ficant is the omission of the priest!) ; for the per- 
fecting of the saints, unto the work of ministering, 
unto the building up of the body of Christ: till 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith, and of 
the knowledge of the Son of God, unto a full- 
grown man, unto the measure of the stature of 
the fulness of Christ (Eph. iv. 11-13). 

A new and holy manhood began in Christ; 
the body of sin is destroyed by a perfect and 
powerful Being who is the head of a new body. 
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“Tf the first-fruit is holy, so is the lump; and if 
the root is holy, so are the branches.” 

III. But when Christ came there were sinners 
inheriting the curse of nature and far gone in 
the corruption of the will, who needed to be 
remade, if they were to be freed from sin; a 
publican like Matthew or Zaccheus, a harlot 
like Mary of Magdala, would be a case in point. 
And, because the Church has so imperfectly 
understood the evangel of the New Humanity in 
Christ, by far the larger proportion of persons 
even in a Christian country go so far in sin that 
their deliverance is a question of remaking. 

Jesus Himself announced the power which 
could thus remake men in the simple but exalted 
language of John i., Except a man be born again, 
he cannot see the kingdom of God. The congeni- 
tal and acquired defilements of our nature have 
so radically destroyed its original character, sin 
is so leprous a disease eating away the principle 
of spiritual life within, that the change demanded 
is equivalent to a new birth, a change as mysteri- 
ous, as superhuman, as complete as that which is 
implied in a creature being in the first instance 
born. But the power which could effect this 
miracle Jesus declared was contained in His own 
person, so that whoever should direct his heart 
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and trust towards the Son lifted up would “ have 
eternal life,” 2.e. would experience the new birth 
which had just been mentioned. Faith in Him, He 
declared, would accomplish that which to human 
eyes appears impossible, viz. the new creation of 
the spirit. Now it is to be observed that Jesus, 
in demanding this faith in Himself as the means 
of deliverance from sin, is careful not to limit 
the bearing and scope of the faith. He does not 
say, “He that believeth in My death, or in the 
atonement, or in the idea that I have borne 
the punishment of sin.” All this is due to the 
glosses of doctrinaires. What He says is, “He 
that believeth in Me.” Itis the Person Himself, 
the Son of God, entering the world, living in it, 
dying, buried, risen again, and exalted to the 
right hand of God, that is the object of faith. 
It is faith reposed in this Person, following out 
all the details of His manifestation and of His 
eternal activity, which produces the rebirth. How 
disastrous it has been to substitute for faith in 
Him, faith in a certain doctrine about Him, the 
history of dogma only too mournfully illustrates. 

But, at the same time, it was Jesus “ lifted up ” 
that was to be to sinful men what the serpent 
had been to the diseased Israelites. And that 
“lifting up,” as it was actually accomplished, 
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made, in all its details, an indelible impression 
upon that first circle of disciples, an impression 
which is to be explained partly by the presup- 
position of their Jewish faith, but much more by 
certain deep and unchangeable facts of the human 
spirit. This was what happened. With a clear 
foresight and with unflinching courage, He went. 
up to Jerusalem “to suffer”; with mysterious 
and prophetic earnestness He took a Last Supper 
with them, and passed to a wrestle of agony in 
the Garden. And then He, who had exactly ex- 
hibited what man ought to be, in whom was found 
no sin, was at the instance of His own country- 
men and their religious leaders condemned to die. 
By the apparent accident of the Reman occupa- 
tion, the form of death was determined as that of 
the cross. Explicitly the Jewish Law declared, 
“Cursed is every one that is hanged on a tree.” 
And now by the fateful combination of Jew and 
Gentile, the Son of Man and Son of God was 
hanged on a tree outside the gate of Jerusalem. 
There, in the sight of all, He was made sin; He 
who knew no sin was made sin on our behalf. 
This they felt could be no accident. He who 
could have summoned legions of angels to His 
rescue might easily have escaped. Following 
therefore some hints which His own prophetic 
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sayings had given, they were led to a triumphant 
interpretation of the mystery. 

He was made sin—yes, but it was on their, 
on the world’s behalf. Here was the fulfilment 
of the type which underlay the sacrificial system 
of the Temple. This was “The Lamb of God 
that takes away the sin of the world.” Made 
sin! Yes, indeed, made sin in such a way that 
the law.which condemned sin was fulfilled, and 
the sin it condemned was abolished. This dis- 
covery completed the meaning of the name Jesus, 
“who should save His people from their sins.” 
For in the profound emotions created by the fact 
of the Son of God occupying this position of 
sacrifice and surrender and shame “on our be- 
half,” they found the force which could lead each 
believer through the experience of regeneration. 
They found it not in the misleading idea of Sub- 
stitution, but in the idea of a real identification 
with Christ by faith. Jf one died for all, all died. 
By faith in Him they understood a crucifixion 
with Him, an actual death of the old nature on 
His cross, leading to a burial with Him in bap- 
tism, and a resurrection with Him to newness of 
life. Thus, if Christ was made sin on our behalf, 
it was that we might become the righteousness 
of God in Him. 
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It is to this living, present, and all-sufficient 
Saviour that we as ambassadors are permitted to 
invite you. The scope of sin is wide—wider than 
men usually recognise. But the scope of Christ's 
redemption is just as wide. What man should 
be He is, in perfect obedience and love to the 
Father. And His power is to make all that 
believe in Him what they should be. No man 
knoweth the Father save the Son, and he to whom 
He wills to reveal Him. And as He says those 
words He turns to the world with the invitation, 
“Come unto Me, all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden.” Whoever comes is saved from sin and 
reconciled to God. 


IV 
CHRIST re 
i fre 
Mr. Lecxy, one of the most sober and impartial 
students of men and things that this later half 
of the century has produced, says, in a passage 
which has now become classical: “It was re- 
served for Christianity to present to the world 
an ideal character, which, through all the changes 
of eighteen centuries, has filled the hearts of men 
with an impassioned love, and has shown itself 
capable of acting on all ages, nations, tempera- 
ments, conditions; has not only been the highest 
pattern of virtue, but the highest incentive to its 
practice.” And, he goes on, “ Amid all the sins and 
failings, amid all the priestcraft, the persecution, 
and fanaticism which have defaced the Church, it 
has preserved, in the character and example of its 
Founder, an enduring principle of regeneration.” 

This verdict, pronounced by the passionless 
lips of history, carries with it more than at first 


appears. To begin with, an influence so potent 
43 
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for good could hardly be exercised by a fiction 
or a legend. You may remember that one of 
the methods adopted to counteract the growing 
power of Christianity was to compose a legend of 
Apollonius of Tyana, with the intention of showing 
that others could be as good, and could work as 
remarkable miracles, as Christ. That life of Apol- 
lonius may be accepted as the height to which 
the imagination of the unchristian centuries was 
capable of attaining. Conceive the absurdity of 
using Mr. Lecky’s language in regard to Apol- 
lonius. Whose heart has he stirred ‘in all the 
ages? What principle of regeneration is found 
in his example? The moral effect then of Christ’s 
character is, if we come to reflect, a powerful 
witness to His reality. 

But in the second place, when a self-contained 
author like Mr, Lecky speaks of a character filling 
the hearts of men with an impassioned love,— 
and the justice of the phrase we all recognise,— 
he is implicitly asserting that the Person of whom 
he writes still lives, and spiritually influences the 
hearts of men. The record of a life lived long 
ago may fill us with admiration, may excite even 
for a moment a certain meditative affection ; but 
“impassioned love” is only aroused by a living 
object, whose contact with the heart that loves 
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is direct and unmistakable. If you examine the 
kind and degree of love in the heart of Paul, 
who never knew Christ after the flesh, or in St. 
Bernard, or in Samuel Rutherford, or in James 
Gilmour—may I not add in your own heart as 
a Christian—you must conclude that this is 
no lettered enthusiasm stirred by raking in old 
records; it is a living passion kindled and main- 
tained by a living person. 

And in the third place, when the character and 
example of a person continues to be for ages an 
enduring principle of regeneration, to recognise 
it is to acknowledge his Divinity. A principle 
of regeneration—there is no exaggeration in the 
phrase—implies a creative power, a power as 
great as that which called the universe into 
being. That remaking of human lives which are 
brought into contact with Christ is a moral or 
spiritual miracle quite as remarkable as the resur- 
rection of the body in the physical world. 

And lastly, Mr. Lecky’s words touch upon this 
extraordinary fact. The institution which is sup- 
posed to be founded by Christ, the Church, is and 
has been so corrupt that in many respects it seems 
to be the antithesis of Christ Himself. Observe 
the Bishops at Niczea or at Ephesus, wrangling 
and even breaking each other’s heads, in order to 
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establish a doctrine of the Person of their Founder; 
observe the insolent claims of Leo or of Hilde- 
brand; listen to the blasphemous phrase “our Lord 
God the Pope ” ; consider the corruptions of Rome 
in the time of the Renaissance; watch the In- 
quisition at work; trace the history and the 
methods of the Jesuits; examine the worldli- 
ness of Erastianism, the animosities of sects, the 
corruptions and ambitions of organised churches 
and ordained ministers ; and you may be inclined 
to exclaim, “Surely there is nothing more un- 
christian than the Christian Church!” * 

But in the very midst of this corruption of 
the best, which is always the worst corruption, 
the Person of the Founder abides as an “ endur- 
ing principle of regeneration.” In all forms and 
declensions of the Church, even in that most 
degraded form, the Holy Orthodox Church of 
Russia, you may find abundant instances of men 
and women brought into the contact of faith 
with Jesus Christ and born again! Like a stead- 
fast star which rides high in the stormy skies, 
and shines clear between the drifts of cloud on 
the tumultuous seas, Christ is passed into the 
heavens and yet continues to operate on earth. 
‘Amid all the sins and failings, amid all the 
priestcraft, the persecution, and fanaticism,” He 
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has retained His position, and to get back to 
Him has always meant to renew the ancient 
power, to purge, to strengthen, and to save. 

Now I have endeavoured to present Christ to 
your mind from the text of history rather than 
the texts of Scripture, because it is the vice of 
our religious teaching that it is always plunging 
back into a distant past, and suggesting that our 
Gospel is one for the first rather than the nine- 
teenth century. But we are concerned not with 
the things which were done in Palestine at the 
opening of our era, not with Jerusalem and 
Philippi and Corinth; what touches us is what 
can be done in this age of scepticism, of slackened 
moral nerve, of luxurious materialism, of idle 
craving for pleasure, and frantic struggle for 
wealth—what can be done in this great modern 
city, where the symbols of religion so often pre- 
sent themselves to us as the gravestones of a 
faith that is dead. 

Above all things, therefore, I desire to say to 
you that the Christ whom I preach to you is 
a living and present Person, one who, having 
promised to be with us all the days to the end 
of the world, 7s with us, one who, though not 
within the reach of our senses, is within the reach 
of the far surer organs of cognition, our faith and 
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our love. The Christ whom I preach is a Christ 
whom I know. I speak to others and I find that 
they know Him in the same way, so that I assure 
myself I am not the victim of a subjective illusion. 
There is a familiar hymn which perhaps we some- 
times sing as a poem, a quaint conceit, an un- 
reality. Tome, though beautiful as a poem, it isa 
literal and prosaic fact of the spiritual life, always 
provided that you recognise the language of meta- 
phor, and the necessity we are under of couching 
spiritual experiences in terms of the senses. 


“T heard the voice of Jesus say: % 
‘Come unto Me and rest ; 
Lay down, thou weary one, lay down 
Thy head upon My breast.’” 
That, if you remember that the voice and the 
hearing are those of the spirit, is literally true. 
And equally true is this— 


“T came to Jesus as I was, 
Weary and worn and sad ; 
I found in Him a resting-place, 
And He has made me glad.” 

Now this spiritual Christ is speaking to you. 
If He addressed you by your name it could not 
be more direct or personal. He claims your trust, 
and so soon as you trust Him, He enchains your 
love. He does not require a preparation, before 
you come, nor does He lay down any condition 
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except that you come, and that you trust Him. 
He does not reproach you with your sins; but 
He bids you come, knowing that as you come 
your sins become their own reproach. He offers 
to bear and to bear away your sins, and to give 
you a clean heart. He proposes to take the 
burden of your life, and to remove your fear of 
death. He will set you in a new way, where 
your feet can run, and He will entrust you with 
holy tasks, making you fishers of men, so that 
your life will overflow with gladness. This and 
much more is involved in that single step which 
brings you to Him. MHe bids you take it. Will 
you now and here come to Him? Him that 
cometh unto Me, I will in no wise cast out. 

I believe the main hindrance to your acting on 
this invitation of your Lord lies in the speculative 
questions which the ingenuity of theology has 
raised, and keeps raised rather than answers. To 
every appeal which the Christ of History makes 
we are tempted to reply with objections centring 
in the Christ of Theology. “Iam not sure about 
His Divinity: I do not understand how He 
could be God and man; I am at a loss about the 
atonement; I do not believe in miracles ”—these 
metaphysical subtleties are endless. 


But how wise were the words of the great 
D 
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American teacher, Horace Bushnell: “Christ is 
God’s last metaphor, the express image of God’s 
person. And when we have got all the meta- 
phoric meanings of His life and death, all that 
is expressed and bodied in His person of God’s 
saving help and new-creating, sin-forgiving, re- 
conciling love, the sooner we dismiss all specula- 
tions on the literalities of His incarnate miracles, 
His derivation, the composition of His person, 
plainly transcendent as regards our possible 
understanding, the wiser we shall be in our 
discipleship.” ss 

It is cruel to interpose these questions between 
the soul and the Saviour; cruel, because it is 
doubtful whether they can ever be answered 
satisfactorily ; certain that they cannot be an- 
swered before we come to Him. These are secrets 
learnt, if at all, in the intimate communion with 
our Lord, but not then capable of being communi- 
cated to those who will not enter into this com- 
munion. I believe that you put your finger on 
the fatal error of the Church, an error which 
began while the Apostles were still living—“ the 
mystery of iniquity doth already work ’—when 
you notice that from the time of the Councils 
until the time of the Reformation the Church set 
a theory of the Person of Christ as the object of 
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belief in place of Christ, invited men to accept 
that theory instead of coming to Him, and told 
them that they should be lost, not if they did 
not come to Him, but if they did not accept 
this metaphysical statement. ‘That error is alive 
and destructive to-day : it pervades all churches. 
How hardly can we escape it, especially we who 
preach, and who in our studies are constantly 
trying to think out these abstract questions, and 
then in preaching to impose upon our hearers 
the results of our thought. 

I tell you that if I had a theory of the Person 
of Christ, if I thought that I could explain how 
in Him the divine and human blend ; if I thought 
that I had obtained a glimpse of the mystery 
covered by the word, the Trinity ; if I could shape 
a plausible doctrine of the Vicarious Sacrifice, the 
bearing of the world’s sins on the cross; I should 
shrink from forcing these things upon your atten- 
tion. For God sent me not to preach the dognias 
of the General Councils, and still less to substitute 
for them dogmas of my own; but He sent me to 
preach Jesus Christ and Him crucified, One who 
died for our sins and rose again for our Justifica- 
tion, One who ever lives to make intercession for 
us, and in His risen life and heavenly glory 
stands in our midst to-day, bidding you all to 
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come unto Him. Bear with me if I hush your 
questionings, reminding you that they are irrele- 
vant. “I do not believe in the miraculous birth.” 
No, but what of that? Jesus bids you come unto 
Him without a word of how He was born. “I 
cannot admit the miracle of the Gadarene swine.” 
Well, and when did He say that this should be 
a condition of beliefin Him? If you will believe 
in Him, you shall find the evil spirit going out 
of you, and all the swinish habits of your life 
plunging violently down into the abyss, “I do 
not see how Christ bearing my sin can exonerate 
me.” Pardon me; He does not bid you to under- 
stand that and then to come; but He bids you 
come, with a promise that you will find that by 
experience. 

Do not bring in those far more irrelevant 
arguments about the faults of Christians, about 
the varieties of Christian Creed, about the excel- 
lences of Buddhism and Mahometanism. They 
are beside the mark. Here stands He who by 
the admission of all possesses in Himself “an 
enduring principle of regeneration.” He bids 
you come, and test it for yourself. The Spirit 
and the Bride say, Come. Let him that heareth 
say, Come. And if you have yielded to the 
pleading of the Spirit, and have come to Christ 
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and put your trust in Him, though it should 
have been only while you have been reading 
these pages, suffer me to say one word to you in 
the confirmation of your faith. 

Never did a soul come to Christ without certain 
trials and temptations immediately occurring to 
test the sincerity and reality of the new faith. 
And it is so surprising a step out of the grim 
shadows of sin and unbelief into the sunshine of 
His presence, that one cannot wonder if in our 
feeble human frame the joy is followed by a 
reaction, or if in the reaction the voice of the 
tempter makes itself heard. 

The subtlety and variety of the temptations 
which follow on the baptism in Jordan, where our 
sins are washed away, give one a vivid conception 
of those malign spirits which are ever working 
against the salvation of souls. We all remember 
the unfailing suggestions which were breathed 
into our minds as reasons for not trusting Christ 
at all. When these have been silenced and 
routed, and we have come, however tremblingly, 
to repose our trust in Him, the suggestions of 
doubt begin again, though now under different 
forms. Let me describe what happens. 

You find your fervour intermittent, and prayer 
becomes difficult ; and in the world, where Christ 
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is not loved, you shrink from confessing Him. 
At once comes the sneer of the tempter: “See 
what a delusion you are under. How can you 
call yourself a Christian ?” 

And then in some unguarded moment, perhaps 
after the most rapturous experience of worship 
and service, you are overtaken by sin, even a foul 
and disgraceful sin. “If any man sin, we have 
an Advocate,” might come like a message from 
God to your deliverance. But the tempter will 
interpose: “ Now you have sinned against light ; 
it is impossible to renew you to repentance.” 

Or as time goes on, and you recall what you 
meant and hoped to be in your Christian life, 
and notice the pitiful result, you are tempted to 
test your life by what you see, and to conclude 
that you are the barren fig-tree yielding nothing 
but leaves. You hear the voice saying, “Cut it 
down; why cumbereth it the ground?” You con- 
clude that your early faith was a delusion, or 
even that trust in Christ is altogether a mistake. 

It is in these grim assaultsof the enemy that the 
spiritual Christ is willing to come to the rescue, 
a Comforter, an Advocate, or Paraclete. See to 
it that the Spirit of God has been admitted into 
your heart against such times as these, the Spirit 
who makes intercessions within, the Spirit who can 
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foil the treachery of the flesh, and quench even 
the fiery darts of doubt. Let your faith in Christ 
be from the first a faith in One who, though He 
has gone away, comes again in the Spirit far more 
nearly and intimately. There will be your victory. 


O feeble lips that lapse from fervent prayer, 
To smile at sin and lightly laugh at shame, 
That in the chamber loud your love declare, 
And in the world scarce dare to breathe His name, 
Whence would ye call Him Lord ? 


O changeful soul, now mounting like thin fire, 
Skyward and Godward ; now like thing of night, 
Low grovelling, smirched, and mid foul mud and mire 
Trailing white pinions given for starry flight, 

Darest thou call Him Lord ? 


O morning’s hope! O evening’s dull despair ! 
O lofty purpose ! Puny, paltry deed ! 
O high resolve! heart big with longings fair ! 
O loveless life that bears nor flower nor seed ! 
Dare ye to call Him Lord ? 


Yea, I would call Him Lord, and all the more 
For this my sin, else were I sore undone ; 
Say, who should seek Him, if not 1? He wore 
This fleshy garb, yet in Him sin was none. 

So may I call Him Lord. 


No heaven I ask, no crystal-shining shore, 

Nor realm of flowers—this only would I pray, 
That ’mid all sinnings, stumblings sad and sore, 
I still may cling to Thee, dear Lord, alway, 
And still may call Thee Lord. 


Vv 


IMMORTALITY 


<‘This mortal must put on immortality.”—1 Cor. xv. 53. 


WHEN “this mortal” is examined in the decay 
of the tomb, or in the mouldering skeletons of 
old battlefields, or still more when one reflects on 
human bodies crushed under landslips, blown into 
atoms by explosion, or lost in the wild turmoil 
of a gale in the mid-ocean, certainly there is 
nothing which on the face of it seems more im- 
possible than that this mortal should put on 
immortality. I imagine we conduct our funerals 
with stately decorum, make much of the solid 
oak coffin, of the decent grave, and of the trim 
cemetery, in order that we may cheat our imagi- 
nation, and make it less difficult to conceive these 
carefully kept bodies rising again in the day of 
resurrection. 

And yet when certain analogies of nature are 
examined, and still more when the facts of the 


inner life are considered, there are strong reasons 
56 
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for believing that though we die we shall live again. 
“The law of nature,” says a modern anti-religious 
writer, “is eternal germination. A man of science 
was one day holding a handful of wheat that had 
been found in the tomb of an Egyptian mummy 
—‘ Five thousand years without sight of the sun! 
Unhappy grains of wheat, as sterile as death, of 
which they have so long been the companions, 
never shall their tall stalks bow beneath the wind 
on the banks of the Nile. Never? What do I 
know of life, of death?’ As an experiment simply, 
without much hope of success, the man of science 
sowed the grains of wheat that he had recovered - 
from the tomb, and the wheat of the Pharaohs 
received the caress of the sun, of the air, and came 
up green through the soil of Egypt, and bowed 
beneath the wind on the banks of the sacred and 
inexhaustible flood of the Nile. And shall human 
thought, and the higher life which stirs in us like 
the germ in the seed, and love that seems to sleep 
for ever in the tomb, not have this reawakening 
in some unforeseen springtime, and not be brought 
face to face with eternity, which seems at present 
to be buried once and for all in darkness? What 
is death, after all, in the universe but a lesser 
degree of vital heat, a more or less transitory low- 
ness of temperature? Death cannot be powerful 
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enough to hold life and its perpetual youth in 
check, and to prevent the infinite activity of 
thoughts and of desire.” * 

Nay, argues the same writer, whose religious 
unbelief is more complete and unwavering than 
that of any English writer known to me,—a 
peculiar product of Catholic France,—we have in 
the physical world examples of indissoluble com- 
pounds. The atom of hydrogen is a vortex of 
little worlds. Is there nothing indissoluble in 
the universe except atoms, physical “ individuals,” 
and is it impermissible to conceive on the sub- 
jective side, individuals more worthy of the name, 
whose duration is guaranteed by the very fact of 
their complexity ?” 

The personality of a man, especially a very 
highly developed man, is far too miraculous an 
effect for us to conceive that it is the product 
of a physical organism, or that it can disappear 
with the dissolution of the organism. <A great and 
harmonious life, like that of Tennyson’s, blossoms 
into an unswerving confidence in immortality. 
Mean and petty souls can easily persuade them- 
selves that men will perish in death. The full 
and noble souls cannot persuade themselves of 


1 “Non-religion of the Future,” by M. Guyau (Eng. Trans.), 
p. 518. 2 Thid., p. 526. 
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that dismal doom. In moments of weariness 
and depression they may waver, as the landscape 
is sometimes hidden by mists and clouds, but 
always when the sky clears, immortality is sure 
and self-evident as the sun. 

Perhaps one of the reasons for this intuition is 
that a whole region of facts is constantly making 
disbelief harder than belief. For example, Marsilio 
Ficino, the Florentine thinker in the time of the 
Renaissance, had frequently discussed with Michele 
Mercato the immortality of the soul. They had 
agreed that whichever of them died first should, 
if possible, appear to the other, and inform him of 
the life beyond the grave. When Ficino died in 
1499, Michele was studying at an early hour; a 
horseman stopped beneath his window, and he 
heard Ficino’s voice exclaim, “ Michele, Michele, 
it is all true.” He rose and saw his friend upon 
a white horse vanishing into the distance.’ 

Facts of this kind occur in every man’s ex- 
perience, and though one would never cite them 
as proofs, they have a curious effect upon the 
human mind; they keep within us all a certain 
sub-consciousness of a future life. The pale 
cast of thought comes upon our positive denials. 
And when science herself frankly admits her 


1 “Life of Michelangelo,” by J. A. Symonds, i. p. 39. 
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inability to disprove existence after death, and 
can by no means give us the comfortable assur- 
ance which some seem to desire, that with the 
body the personality will also die, we remain 
always in a shadow, which alternates with hope 
and fear. The ghostly possibilities haunt us ; 
the possibilities of a larger and a fuller life, of 
our restored loves, and of renewed friendships 
in better and more lasting conditions, exalt us. 
We wander in a twilight, we do not know, we 
only hope—or we cannot be certain, we only 
tremble. 

And it is in this natural state, the same now 
as ever, the same in a scientific age as in an age 
of myth and legend and superstition, that we 
are told how Christ brings life and immortality 
to light in His Gospel. “This mortal must put 
on immortality,” is a truth of revelation. 

History tells us of the amazing change which 
was wrought by the Christian revelation of im- 
mortality in the thought and feeling of the 
world. That change is epitomised in the famous 
contrast between the Stoic philosopher who, 
when told that his son was dead, replied coldly, 
“Well, I did not suppose that I had begotten 
an immortal,” and the Christian saint who, when 
told that his father was dead, exclaimed, “ Cease 
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your blasphemy, my father is immortal.” What 
is the meaning of that soft caressing atmosphere 
in the gloomy catacombs of Rome, of those 
symbols in painting and sculpture, which decorate 
the endless galleries cut in the tufa rock? It is 
the rapture of a new confidence in immortality. 

But observe the equally amazing change which 
occurs to-day in any man’s life, when the belief 
in the future has acquired a practical force, when 
for any individual soul Christ has “ brought life 
and immortality to light.” There is a change in 
the man’s whole conception. His own thought 
about himself, and his thought about the world, 
is pitched in a new and different key. 

Suppose one were to attempt to judge the life 
of a great man by the few years of early boyhood. 
To take the instance which is in every one’s mind 
just now, if we were to know Tennyson only 
during the years at Somersby, what a series of 
baffling problems would the life present. There 
was the marvellous boy, his soul open to the winds 
of poetry, telling endless tales to his wondering 
brothers and sisters, uttering memorable lines, 
writing plays and epics. There was even in his 
youth something which marked him out as a dedi- 
cated being. Now, cut short the life at the time 
when the poet went to Cambridge, and you have 
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an abortive story ; all that promised great mean- 
ing is meaningless. It gives the impression of a 
fine artist frustrated in his design, of a Creator 
who had the will but not the strength to create. 
Following the life for its eighty-three years, on 
the other hand, you see that all the promise was 
the bud of a glorious flower. God was sending 
a noble and melodious prophet to teach the nine- 
teenth century, and this was the preparation for 
the splendid result. But to regard human life, 
even in its completeness, as a complete;a finished 
story, presents just the same problems and obscu- 
rities as you find in the curtailing of a single 
biography such as Tennyson’s. 

Strictly speaking, nothing is intelligible, nothing 
is satisfactory in human life, until you venture to 
disregard death, and to continue in worlds un: 
realised, the low beginnings which we are able 
here to observe. Death is the dust thrown by the 
hand of destiny into the eyes of truth. Until this 
illusion is removed none of us sees clearly ; until 
this enemy is destroyed, there is defeat all along 
the line. 

But suppose that you have acquired the point 
of view from which 


“Death is but the covered way 
That leads you unto life,” 
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the aspect of everything is changed. Now you 
regard yourself as an immortal, and whatever you 
do is done for eternity. You are not greatly dis- 
turbed by life’s apparent failure, for the end is 
not yet; but you are greatly disturbed by every 
taint of sin, and every wrong direction of the 
will, because the soul that sins, the will that 
injures itself by the evil choice, is that which 
will endure. 

You are an immortal: your beloved are also 
immortals. Therefore that darkest shadow of life, 
the loss of the near and dear, does not plunge you 
into despair. They are gone into another room of 
the Father’s great house; they are working at 
another loom in His sounding mills of being and 
producing ; your sorrow is the sorrow of friends 
who are parted in the certainty of meeting each 
other again. “ Man has For ever.” Look out 
over the perplexing scenes of human life in the 
light of that truth, and the perplexity vanishes : 
I do not mean that it is unravelled, but it vanishes 
in the luminous haze of the infinite Love and 
Power. The little crippled bodies of children, the 
weary lives ruined by congenital diseases, the 
premature deaths, and the apparently irrational 
accidents of the brute material world, no longer 
give us pause. The souls which have animated 
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these hampered or unfortunate bodies, are not 
hampered or unfortunate ; nay, we are even able 
to. see definite gains of patience and tenderness— 
all the fruits which we cover by the word “pathos” 
—accruing to these souls in the larger realms to 
which they pass. 


“ Nothing walks with aimless feet, 
Not one life shall be destroyed 
Or cast as rubbish on the void, 
When God has made the pile complete.” 
* 

We understand now why the greatest souls 
are the farthest from being satisfied, and the 
least rounded. We see here but the first stage 
of their being, their infancy, their splendid child- 
hood. .A common mason, perhaps, sees his design 
and accomplishes it with some ease. But your 
Michelangelo, though he lives beyond the limit 
of human life, accomplishes nothing. His mag- 
nificent design for the tomb of Julius II. dwindles 
in the course of years to the one figure of Moses 
in S. Pietro ad Vincula; his twelve Apostles end 
in one rough sketch of Matthew; his chapel of 
S. Lorenzo leaves us those gigantic figures of the 
agony of life, the Dawn and Evening, the Night 
and Day, in which the mighty conceptions seem 
starting out of the marble; but the great sculptor 
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did not live to fully liberate them.’ All this, 
and a thousand crowding facts of human genius, 
and of the struggles and aspirations of ordinary 
men and women, become intelligible if “man has 
For ever.’ There need be no shadow of gloom 
or doubt upon our faces: for there is no in- 
equality, or wrong, or disqualification in the 
world which is overarched by the vast heavens of 
immortality. Nay, we may be serene and con- 
fident in all the shocks of doom, for ourselves 
and for others. “God’s in His heaven: all’s right 
with the world.” Yes, surely, so soon as the 
misleading screen called Death is allowed for, 
and we can understand that the plot enclosed 
within the screen is merely a small and initiatory 
fragment of the whole. 

But now let us gather together these lines of 
thought. Science, so far from disproving our 
immortality, gives us some analogies which make 
it probable, or at all events make us always 
doubtful in denying it. Curious experiences in 
the borderland of consciousness, widely diffused 


1 As an old man, writing to Francis I. with a promise of a 
painting, a marble, and a bronze, he says: ‘‘If death pre- 
vents me carrying out my wish, should it be possible to make 
statues or pictures in the other world, I shall not fail to do 
so there, where there is no more growing old.”—See ‘Life 
of Michelangelo,” J. A. Symonds, ii. p. 195. 
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over human life, are always haunting us with 
the sense that the dead still live. Glancing 
over the past—and over the present too—we 
find that a bold faith in immortality makes all 
the difference even in this present life. It is 
the stronghold of ethics ; it is the security against 
doubt and despair. It makes the confusion and 
baffling mystery of the world luminous, and rich 
with the promise of glory. All these things are 
plain, and no one will be disposed to contest 
them. In a fair estimate of them, one might 
say that every person of common sense is justi- 
fied in assuming the future life, and living as if 
it were true. The best life here, nay the only 
good, will be that which is lived as if there were 
this eternal life to come. 

But when the lock is thus presented in all 
its intricate wards, what an overwhelming argu- 
ment does it offer for the key which actually and 
accurately fits it! This key is given us in the 
Christian revelation, “I am the first and the 
last and the Living One; and I was dead, and 
’ behold I am alive for evermore, and I have the 
keys of death and of Hades.” And lest we 
should simply run off on texts which by their 
familiarity often lull our thought instead of stimu- 
lating it, let us face the fact in this way: The 
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one person who might in any sense be regarded 
as an ideal human being, Jesus Christ, habitually 
ignored physical death, ignored it so entirely that 
in His language death means a state of spiritual 
torpor, an alienation from God. His discourse 
was full of resurrection. Any text or argument 
He could use to show that the dead rise and all 
live unto God. So transparent was the physical 
organism in His intensely spiritual being, that 
on one occasion He was transfigured before the 
eyes of His chosen friends. When He was 
killed, it was not possible that death should hold 
Him. By an intrinsic Divine power He rose 
from the dead. The evidences of His resurrec- 
tion were so numerous and convincing as to 
furnish at once a Gospel of the Resurrection. 
Men began to preach “Jesus and the Resurrec- 
tion.” The ancient problem was solved: the 
riddle of the Sphinx was answered. If a man 
die, shall He live again? Yes, this man had 
died, and by many infallible proofs had shown 
Himself alive, and operative, producing greater 
effects than He had produced during His life. 
But this was by no means:all. Nay, it was 
only the substratum of a great building. For 
faith in this gospel, or rather, we should say, faith 
in this Risen Person, a lively, spiritual faith, 
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such as it lay in every man’s power to exercise, 
introduced the believer into an amazing experi- 
ence. One could know Christ and the power of 
His resurrection. One could believe in Him 
and pass from death unto life. One could live 
by faith in Him, and have Christ as the hope 
of glory within. 

Here then was no tale of wonder, eagerly 
absorbed by credulous and superstitious ears. 
Who can think that the ascertained effects of 
faith in the Risen Christ could be produced by 
an illusion, an empty superstition? No tale of 
wonder playing on our diseased love of the 
marvellous, but a fact announced which could be 
readily brought to the test, a resurrection which 
could be at once experienced by every soul that 
would make the trial of faith and love. 

And you, do you doubt concerning the resur- 
rection? Do you wish and yet fear to believe 
that this mortal can and must put on immor- 
tality? Here is a glad and vivid offer made 
to you. A myriad considerations turn your 
thought to the quarter in the heavens where 
Jesus Christ the Star of Immortality burns and 
illumines the night. Follow the gleam! Ven- 
ture to accept it—to believe. Stake your life 
and being on the veracity of the Risen One. 
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Listen to what He says: ‘“‘He that heareth My 
word, and believeth on Him that sent Me, hath 
everlasting life, and shall not come into condem- 
nation; but is passed from death unto life.” In 
the act of faith, as you may readily prove, the 
witnessing spirit comes. You know that you 
are passed from death unto life. “ Death, where 
is thy sting? Grave, where is thy victory ?” 


Nal 
THE CHURCH 


THERE is, I apprehend, no word in the English 
language which carries with it such a variety of 
meanings, or makes upon different minds such 
different impressions, as the word Church: Some 
hate it, some love it. Some mean by it the in- 
stitution which fills the eye of the Western world, 
and is loud in asserting itself and its claims. 
Others mean by it the society of truly Christian 
folk, scattered far and wide, or collected into 
folds, but forming in the aggregate the Flock of 
the Good Shepherd. Strange to say, of those 
who regard the Church as a vast visible Institu- 
tion, some hate it, and others are attached to it 
with passionate loyalty; and of those who look 
only at the more spiritual meaning of the Church, 
some among its members regard it as a foretaste 
of heaven on earth, while others within and with- 
out its borders look on it with coldness, with 


criticism, with dislike, with hate. 
7° 
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With such varieties of opinion and of senti- 
ment, it seems almost impossible to speak fruit- 
fully about the Church at all. And in any case 
it is necessary to define exactly what it is that 
we are talking about. 

By the Church, then, is here meant simply 
what is meant in the New Testament, and such 
societies of men and women as still represent 
those early organisations. I am thinking of a 
group of people, whether large or small, who 
have found in Jesus Christ their Saviour and 
their Lord, who are drawn together in the fellow- 
ship of their common love to Him, who meet for 
the purpose of worshipping God in Him, who 
endeavour to promote each other’s welfare in the 
spiritual life, and who are an organised society for 
the purpose of realising the will of God upon earth. 

I propose to ask you to contemplate such a 
society, first, in its acts of worship ; second, in its 
spiritual influence upon its members ; therd, in its 
labours to save the souls and the bodies of men. 
And at the close I shall put it to your judgment 
and conscience whether such a society has or has 
not a claim upon your allegiance. 

I. Worship. Have you ever considered what 
is meant by the act of public worship? Have 
you realised how men’s hearts are elevated and 
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inspired, how they are warmed to one another, 
and filled with charity, when they are able to 
unite in adoration before the Father of their 
spirits, and to realise together a present Christ 
as their Elder Brother, as the Mediator between 
man and God, as the all-compassionate Saviour, 
as their Master—“One is your Master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren”? Have you ever 
calculated the part which this common worship 
has played in the civilising and refining, in the 
instruction and the purification, of Christendom ? 

We have to allow that superstition and idola- 
try have crept in and corrupted the worship of 
the Church, and that often formality and heart- 
lessness, or the droning incompetence of the 
preacher and the distraction and worldliness of 
the congregation, have made the assemblies for 
worship among the dreariest enterprises of human 
activity. But still the real worship “in spirit 
and truth” has never wholly ceased, and through 
it the men and women have been trained who 
have been the salt of Christendom. 

In worship we meet not to discuss differences, 
but to dwell in the vast agreement. In worship 
we do not ask about doctrines, but we come to 
God. In worship we think not of each other, 
but of heaven, and yet our hands are locked and 
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our hearts touch while our eyes are lifted up to 
heaven. “Here, in one of our churches,” says 
the distinguished French Protestant, A. Sabatier, 
“is a great company united for worship. There 
are in this congregation, perhaps, poor old women, 
ignorant, and not a little superstitious, men of 
the middle class with a tincture of literature, 
savants and philosophers who have studied Kant 
and Hegel, even theological professors penetrated 
to the marrow with the spirit of criticism. All 
of them bow in heart and adore; all speak the 
same language, learnt in infancy; all repeat with 
heart and lips, J believe in God the Father Almighty. 
I know not if there is on earth a spectacle more 
touching, or anything that comes nearer to heaven, 
All these diverse minds, which would be perhaps 
incapable of understanding one another in the 
pure sphere of intelligence, have real communion 
with one another; a common religious sentiment 
penetrates and animates them. The moral unity 
of which Jesus spoke when He said, ‘ that they 
may be one, as we are one,’ is for the moment 
realised on earth. Do you believe that the word 
God, pronounced by all the lips, evokes in all the 
minds the same image. The poor old woman, 
who still remembers the illustrations of her big 
Bible, sees the form of the Eternal Father with 
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a great white beard, and eyes shining and burn- 
ing like charcoal. Her neighbour would smile 
at this naive anthropomorphism. He, for his 
part, has the Theistic idea rationally established 
in his college philosophical course. Or even this 
idea will seem gross to the disciple of Kant, who 
knows that any positive conception of God pre- 
sents contradictions, and who, to escape the con- 
tradictions, takes refuge in the conception of the 
Unknown. For all, however, God exists, and it 
is because God is present and living with all, 
that the word lends itself to so many different 
acceptations. But this word, observe, is only 
living, because it serves to express a piety that 
is experienced by all.” ? 

The rich and the poor meet together; the Lord 
is the Maker of them all. That is the most 
wholesome element of socialism that mankind 
‘possesses. It is the presence of God and the 
adoration offered to Him that reveals and unites 
us to one another. No man knows his brother 
till they have both come to their Father. No 
human heart can genuinely love mankind until 
its fires have been kindled at the heart of God, 
In these acts of worship the gate is opened be- 
tween heaven and earth, and the radiance streams 


1 Lsquisse d'une Philosophie de la Religion, p. 303. 
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through from heaven to fall upon the earth. It 
is that heavenly light and promise which makes 
earth endurable and fills men’s hearts with cour- 
age and hope. So that it is a very intelligible 
fact, which may be verified in the observation of 
Europe to-day, that, where worship ceases, men 
lose their love for one another, and their hope 
for the world. Where the temples of God are 
empty, there class enmities, bitterness, pessimism, 
and despair prevail. How we want to under- 
stand each other! How impossible it seems! 
Only in the apocalypse of the future will it be 
really possible. But it is in the practice of 
worship that we best anticipate that apocalypse. 
“ We are spirits clad in veils ; man by man was never seen ; 
All our deep communing fails to remove the shadowy 
screen. 
Heart to heart was never known! Mind with mind 
did never meet ! 
We are columns left alone of a Temple once complete. 
Only when our souls are fed by the Fount which gave 
them birth, 
And by inspiration led which they never drew from 
earth : 
We like parted drops of rain, swelling till they melt and 


run, 
Shall be all absorbed again, melting, flowing into One.” 


It is this momentous function of worship 
which is the primary thought of the Church. 
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“Forsake not the assembling of yourselves to- 
gether, as the custom of some is, but exhort one 
another; and so much the more, as ye see the 
day drawing near” (Heb. x. 25). 

II. Members one of another. “By this shall 
all men know that ye are My disciples, because 
ye have love one to another.” ‘This saying of 
the Master’s is often quoted in irony. The en- 
mities of Christians are held up to the derision of 
the world; the quarrels of the Church are made 
the reproach of the Church. But why? Because 
Christians are the only people who make it their 
ideal to love one another, and the Chrrch is the 
only society which professes to be based on this 
divine principle. The world not unnaturally 
brings the Church’s noble ideal to castigate her 
failings. The world plumes itself upon being 
vastly superior because it has no such ideals. 
No, the world is at least no hypocrite. It 
avowedly bases its constitution on selfishness, 
greed, competition, ambition. It lives on its own 
principles. It does well to revile the Church 
because she has different principles, and only 
imperfectly realises them ! 

But, if we may judge by a comparison of man- 
kind under even a nominal Christianity and man- 
kind altogether untouched by Christ, we must 
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conclude that the mere idea of loving one another 
with a pure heart fervently is one of immense 
practical value. Where the idea is known, it 
has been borrowed from the Church. And the 
practical realisation of the idea, however imper- 
fect it may be, is entirely confined to the societies 
of men who have sought and found a higher 
power than their own in Christ and His Cross. 
I have had the privilege for eighteen years of 
watching a Church from the inside. They who 
judge from without may be eloquent about its 
faults. I can speak of its virtues. I should 
weary you to tell of all the deeds of love which 
I can recall, the ministry of comfort in the times 
of bereavement, the visitation of the sick, the 
transfiguration of the dying; the loving efforts 
to recover and re-establish the fallen, the holy 
pleading with the tempted to stand fast; the 
generous aid to the unfortunate, the lavish un- 
known gifts, the self-forgetful labours to help 
and to save. This vital sap of the Christian 
body courses through people of all conditions and 
ages and of both sexes. I am glad that so much 
of the beneficence is hidden. The left hand does 
not know what the right is doing. The fine 
bloom of modest service is not rubbed off by 
publicity. But I am constrained again and again 
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to exclaim, “How these Christians love one 
another!” TI can see how this Christian society 
is the seed of the kingdom; this is the promise 
and pledge of the blessed life that is to come, 
this is the school in which we are slowly learn- 
ing the ways of heaven. I cannot but regard 
with deep compassion those who are outside the 
Society of Christ, the wastrel children of the 
world who have not yet entered the school, and 
are not preparing for the life of perfected love. 
But of this I will say no more, because it is not 
my wish to lift the delicate veil which God Him- 
self has thrown over the sanctities and humilities 
of Christian love. it 

III. But the most characteristic function of a 
Church is to save men. Like her Lord and 
Master, she would save them body and soul, and 
no work comes amiss to her which has in any 
way the salutary result. One of the earliest 
images used of the Church was that of a ship. 
For us, the sons of the sea, no image could be 
more appropriate. When on December 13, 1897, 
I read the story of the Cunarder Htruria rescuing 
the steamer Mallfield of Whitby, 140 miles west 
of Cape Clear, it seemed to me an allegory of the 
Church. The Millfield had been disabled by the 
breach of enormous seas, which had washed away 
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her funnel and bridge, and broken her boats into 
matchwood. The captain and his twenty-two 
men were in despair of their lives. Wounded, 
starved, often up to their waist in the wintry 
waters that filled the cabins, quenched the fires, 
and swept the deck, they were burning distress 
lights in the rigging, and waiting for death. 
“ About noon on Friday,” says the captain, “ we 
sighted the Hiruria to the westward heading 
toward us. Captain Ferguson said he would 
rescue us, but he would have to stand by till the 
storm moderated. For twelve hours the Htruria 
stood by us, and then a lifeboat with eight men, 
in charge of chief-officer Dodd, was despatched 
to our rescue. The passengers, who numbered 
several hundreds, gathered on the deck to witness 
the scene, and as the lifeboat pulled away from 
the liner, they cheered the brave fellows again 
and again. We watched with breathless anxiety 
as the crew battled against the wind and the 
seas, and time and again it seemed as if they 
would never reach us. But they did; half of 
our men jumped into the lifeboat and were safely 
transferred to the liner. Once again the brave 
fellows faced the perils of the sea to take off the 
remainder of us. The water had now become 
rougher, and sheets of spray swept over the 
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rowers. Providence was kind, and amidst the 
lusty cheers of the passengers, we were landed 
on board the Htruria.” 

Every true church is a ship homeward bound, 
and as she sails the stormy seas her one desire 
is at all risks to save some. Her crew and 
passengers strain their eyes and search the horizon 
for the helpless, the despairing, and the perishing. 
It is her function to stand by them, and not 
caring for herself, to put out her lifeboats for 
their rescue. As every reader is thrilled by the 
brave deeds of the sea, so every one who observes 
the saving work of a genuine Church ,of Christ, 
the ministry to the suffering and the dabour for 
souls, is thrilled by one of the noblest of human 
passions. Stronger and better than the desire to 
be saved, is the longing to save. Many gallant 
spirits who find slight attraction in the Church 
while she offers herself as the means of saving 
them, are conscious of a great yearning to be 
enrolled in her crew when they understand that 
she offers them the means of saving others. 

It is then as a society dedicated to the elevat- 
ing worship of God, and all the holy graces which 
are developed by worship, a society which aims 
at the comfort and purification and spiritual 
growth of its members, a society which is above 
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all in the world to save the world, and pledged 
to use every endeavour by all means to save 
some, that the Church makes her appeal to you, 
and invites you to belong to her. And perhaps 
I may be permitted to conclude by urging this 
appeal, not only on the ground of the Church’s 
intrinsic claims, but also on another plea which 
is sure to touch a generous mind. 

I have reminded you of the influence which 
the true Church exercises upon the world. As 
Mr. Benjamin Kidd showed in his “ Social Evolu- 
tion,” we owe all that is progressive in our society, 
and all our hopes for the future, to the religion 
which Christian countries have received as their 
best inheritance. If you have some degree of 
civil and religious liberty; if you have some 
security of life and property; if you have a fair 
opportunity of making your way in the world 
and are not burdened by oppressive exactions or 
degraded by brutal tyrannies, as all countries 
under Mahometan or Pagan governments are; 
if you have science, medical skill, the conveniences 
of life, education, books, free libraries, lectures, 
and all the other means by which the mind is 
cultivated, put more or less at your disposal ; if 
you have some hope of a world beyond the grave, 


some vision of a beneficent God, some dim sense 
F 
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of a Saviour who loves and seeks you, and to 
whom you will instinctively turn in the hour of 
death and in the day of judgment; all these 
priceless benefits, distinguishing your life from 
that of Moslems or Pagans, you owe, directly or 
indirectly, to the Christian religion, to Christ, to 
the society of those who, having believed in Him, 
have made. their lives an imitation of His person, 
and set themselves to realise His will. These 
benefits are secured and maintained by the exer- 
tions and self-denials of His Churches. You 
reap the fruit of the faith, the love, the prayer 
and intercession, of those whom Christ. called the 
“salt of the earth,” which saves human life from 
corruption. 

Now, is there not something ungenerous in 
the action of the millions of people in England 
who are willing to enjoy the fruits of the Church’s 
labours, but excuse themselves from taking any 
share in them ? 

Let me ask you, reader, if you are not a 
member of the Church, and are accustomed to 
excuse yourself on a plea of modesty, or simply 
in a fastidious criticism of the people who form 
the Church, whether you are not really holding 
aloof from the great and holy work which is the 
salvation of the world, the preservation of society, 
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the security of progress, while you leave others 
to suffer and labour for you ? 

I confess, the lofty superiority of those who 
keep outside the Church simply strikes me as an 
illustration of selfishness and cowardice. How 
would you like to live in a community where 
there is no church, where the voice of worship 
and the “lin-lan-lone” of evening bells never 
trembles on the air, where there is no society 
which has received a commandment as from God, 
to love one another, where there is no corporate 
union for the saving of men? Not one of us 
would choose that expatriation from Christendom: 
we are therefore all under an obligation to further 
the redemptive work which makes Christendom, 
and to enter the Church, because it is the main 
agent of that redemptive work. 


THE END 
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